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matters of diet. Since time out of mind the dishonest retailer of 
by recourse to the convenient pump and the addition of sub- 
- stances other than those which came from the cow. If the sanitary 
« ‘OUN T RY LI E inspector did his duty he would check these abuses. In some 
of the kind. At any rate, it is notorious that out of any given 
che Journal for all interested in number of samples of milk taken at random in a large 
, town a varying proportion will always be found to be 
curious working of the system of inspection. As far as the 
metropolis goes this inspection is carried out most adequately. 

+ SON’ r E N’ T S. \nimals are slaughtered in public buildings carefully designed j 


“_~ = ~ ~ 
— al! lew = , . . . . 
iia + hes fens ~ milk has been in the habit of extending the quantity of his produce 
ndadiy cy a 
cases, no doubt, he manages to do so; in others he does nothing 
Country Life and Contry Pursuits. adulterated. Dead meat affords another illustration of the 
for the purpose, in which, by a simple arrangement, the refuse 


"AG 
Our 7 " 7 Norfolk and Her _ is carried off by water and the whole building sterilised by 
" 545, 546 steam. Most capable men are employed to examine the carcases 
j / 546 and to condemn those which are diseased. Were as good a 
Country Note 547 system in vogue throughout the country, the consumer of meat 
held (Jiustrated) 549 might, at any rate, hold the peaceful belief that he was being saved 
\ 553 from that which is contaminated by tuberculosis or any similar 
: Commay s 555 disease. But then the system is not common to all the rest of 
; , »3” the country. <A few of the great towns like Liverpool are com- 
O } . rt parable with London in the adequacy of their arrangements ; eat in 
; gc many, probably a vast majority, of the small towns the private 
] 560 slaughter-house is still a common institution, so that the 
Counts Hn j (hilustrated) S62 butcher can there kill animals suffering from perilous diseases, 
é / cu and at the same time, if he be of a dishonest character, can 
( 570 pass the meat on to the public. We need not dwell on the 
/ , 571 confusion that arises from the absence of any uniform plan for 
/ i ( Lilustr sted ) 573 guarding the public against the use of diseased meat. It stares 
On reen. ) 576 one in ihe eye, so to speak. Certain reformers, however, are not 
577 only intent upon securing public abattoirs in every part of 
' 577 the country and of appointing inspeciors to watch over the 
: | Cervantes tite. A. 3 Mina, ‘Shes Remained Cctihines tin a. 57* carcases in them, but they would go very much further. After 
LA 1 Lubrudor that Retrieves Salmon (The Hon, Sydney Holland) all, if the problem of diseased meat has to be dealt with 
The View from Richmond Hill: A Victim to Wire; Ripple-marka on effectually, a beginning must be made much earlier than in the 
conned aged yr tind echeat yoy ee ae oo butcher's shop. In other words, steps must be taken to ascertain 
ream): The Weed Wasb: A Hantingfield Tragedy (ir. G. W. C. that the flocks and herds are free from any contagion. This 
Hartley). Shoot The 10 Choke-bored Shot-gun (Pleur-de-Lys) opens the way to the appointment of another regiment of officials, 
who would have to exercise over the farmer’s stock as much care 
EDITORIAL NOTICE, as a different kind of inspector devotes to factory or workshop. 
The Editor wi ti fo consider any MISS., photograbhs, or sketches ke xperts say that about 35 per cent. of the cattle of the United 
sn ‘ him, én y should be accompanied with stamped addressed Kingdom are at the present moment suffering from tuberculosis ; 
on s for return snsuitable. In case of loss or injury he cannot hold but of this huge proportion it would not be necessary to 
hims vesponsible for ALSS., photoeraphs, or sketches, and publication in send all to the destructor. Probably only about 5 per cent. are 
Country Lirk cau alone be taken as evidence of acceptance, The name and in an absolutely hopeless condition. What is hoped from 
eddivess of the owner should be placed on the hack of all pictures and MSS. appointing a larger inspectorate is that these men would be able, 


by applying the tubercular or some other test, to detect the 
presence of disease at that very early stage when either it could 


THE MOXSTR OUS . . be cured altogether, or, if that were impossible, that the animal 


might be killed and consumed as human food without any 
DER iNT , "DE ("* é Y anger arising 
REGIMENT OF INSPECTORS. danger arising. “ 
\Ve have used the word “theory” in regard to inspection, 
and it has a very important bearing on the subject. Not England 
‘i : alone, but other countries possess a complete machinery for 
LIANTEVIEER may be n’s pe Ci relic ’ ; : : ; . i 
| a, ER may be a “mar 4 political belief, . securing purity of food. Yet the food is not pure, and it is 
i vieW Hi con jt » § . ‘nS . ¢ . ° ° ° 
su wand heart < ee geo r admitted that the fault of this ideal machinery is that it does 
uve multiplication o Inspectors to which not act. The system of working by inspectors is open to very 


modern legislation has given rise. Inspection grave abuse. Let us take the sanitary inspectors throughout 

begins with childhood, and it would almost seem the country or the surveyors appointed: by local authorities as 
though fathers and mothers were invited to trust that the examples. We have not the slightest wish to bring any accusa- 
nedical men who conduct the examinations at school will look tions against them as a class. They are neither better nor 
after the care of their children. At any rate, there is just a chance worse than other members of the population, but whoever 
that their own vi cilance will be abated by the delegation of this knows the facts is aware that they are subjected to more than a 
duty. To the poor this school inspection is but the preliminary to fair share of temptation. The zeal of the sanitary inspector 
L series of others that they will be subjected to until old age and in the country is very much more conspicuously displayed in 
leath overtake them. The inspectors of schools must certily the case of the man from whom he has nothing to expect, while 
is to their progress year by year, and at last give the others may commit very considerable offences and yet be undis 
Mn gs that they have attained - standard of knowledge turbed. The inspector who belongs to the district must be a man 
ich will fit them to begin the practical duties of citizenship. of the very highest integrity if he does not form connections that 

lf they still, as children, go to work in a shop ot sooner or later will interfere with the strict performance of 
factory. othe Inspectors are appointed to see that thev his duties. The very people with whose houses, shops and farms 
keep reasonable hours, enjoy hygienic conditions and have he hes te deal ace very often those who compose the local 
reasonable access to the means of attaining cleanliness. When authority which holds his appointment in its hands. Before 
they get old enough to marry and set up houses for themselves, proceeding to appoint inspectors wholesale, it would be well if 


the inspector of nuisances will be expected to see that they have 


those in power would give this matter their serious attention. 
no bad drains, middens, manure-heaps or peo obvious means 


ot breeding fever near their cottage doors. If they wish to 


iar tot they seed Sail & Sade oe Gat ie eae, Our Portrait Illustration. 


we might go on with an endless list of duties which fall - ae , , . 

upon these officials to perform. Every new Act of Parlia- UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Duchess 
ment seems to call more officers into existence. If a of Norlolk with her children. Phe Duchess, who is 
new tax is imposed on land, it necessitates the creation ot Baroness Herries in her own right, is the eldest daughter of the 
n army of officials who will have to vaine the soil. When late Lord «lerries, eleventh baron, and her marriage to the 
the Small Holdings Act was passed, there were new officials Duke of Norfolk took place in 1902 

ippointed by Government Departments and many new and 

highly-salaried officials chosen locally by the County Councils *,* It ts particularly requested that no permissions to photograp's 


and other authorities to help in the working of the Act. houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted 
In theory the appointment of inspectors i labl f except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
] ev S a ) mntiMen 0 WSDe ( Ss > > , > *’ : 
ee +e cen Commendable, 1 When such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 
n ibsolulely necessary. \We know this particular lyin regard to of readers if tney would forward the corresoondence at once to him 
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_NOTES- 


T Great Yarmouth on Tuesday last the Earl of Stradbroke 
opened a two days’ conference organised by the 
National Sea Fisheries’ Protection Association. In 
his speech Lord Stradbroke dwelt upon the import- 
ance of fish as a food for the bulk of our popu- 
lation, and the conference passed a_ resolution urging the 
Government to make fish a weekly item of diet in both Services 
and all Government institutions. Another point raised was the 
inefficiency of the present type of police-boats which are supposed 
to protect our trawlers. It appears that British trawlers are con- 
stantly being driven from the fishing-grounds by foreign competitors 
who ignore the common laws of navigation and escape the conse- 
quence of their poaching, not because the police-boats lack 
vigilance, but because they lack speed. The general feeling of 
the meeting was that the present indefinite state of the law relat- 
ing to fisheries was unsatisfactory, and that they ought to be 
controlled by a central Board under a Minister for Fisheries. 
This would probably do away with International friction on the 
fishing-grounds, and some plans might be devised whereby the 
men would be able to distribute their fish rapidly to populous 
centres where it would be appreciated. On Monday last, ‘or 
instance, hundreds of thousands of mackerel were caught on 
the East Coast only to be uselessly destroyed owing to a 
purely local glut. 











In the very interesting communication from Sir James 
Percy FitzPatrick which will be found in another part of 
this issue a valuable suggestion is made. We have in this 
country already, thanks to the exertions of Sir F. S. Baden- 
Powell, a little army of 200,000 Boy Scouts, all being trained to 
use their intelligence, their eyes, their hands—in fact, to make the 
very most of their physical outfit. No doubt the number will 
increase as the movement gathers strength with the passing 
of years. ‘The question is, what use will these boys, be when 
they grow up to manhood? Obviously at a pinch they could 
easily be turned into defenders of the country; but the 
movement is not altogether warlike in its object. Indeed, the 
originator has expressly told us that his aim is not to make infant 
soldiers, but handy, useful men. The suggestion of Sir James 
Percy FitzPatrick is that they would make the best possible 
emigrants for the sparsely populated Colonies. He himself is 
a South African by birth, and one who has performed great 
services to that Colony, and his interest is chiefly in Rhodesia. 
He is anxious to see the fulfilment of the hope of Khodes, “ that 
in Rhodesia a great white population should find a home.” 
What better home-makers could be found than those who are 
undergoing the training of Boy Scouts? Each of them has in 
himself the potentialities of becoming a “Jock of the Bush- 
veld.” 

But there is no reason why Rhodesia should monopolise the 
whole of the efficient part of our population. ‘There is in Canada 
an excessive demand for colonists of this type at the present 
moment. The United States has been quick to recognise this 
opening, and during the last year land has been taken up at an 
enormous rate by Americans. Already the capital they have 
invested in Canadian land is counted by millions. Still the 
Dominion is crying out for more, and our Boy Scouts, when they 
reach an age when they can work for themselves, will find 
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effective opportunities for exercising those faculties that they 
are at the present moment cu tivating in the lands of the North 
West. Australia and New Zealand are equally in need of such 
emigrants. The reflection that occurred to Sir James as he 
looked at the boys being reviewed in Richmond Park—*“ The 
best material in the world to uphold a country or to make one” 
might have occurred to any thoughtful spectator. Were the 
vacant spaces in the Colonies peopled by young men who had 
been thoroughly accustomed to an open-air life and training in 
all that conduces to success in country pursuits, the strength of 
the Empire would be increased to a degree almost incalculable ; 
and for this reason, if for no other, we give a hearty welcome to 
the proposal that Sir James Percy FitzPatrick has placed before 
our readers. 

This, we are afraid, is not going to be a good year for making 
cider, as the crop of apples throughout the country is meagre in 
quantity and not of very good quality, since it has not ripened 
well under the cloudy conditions that have prevailed. Never- 
theless, at the Brewers’ Exhibition the cider and perry shown 
have evoked general admiration. Their merits are beginning 
to be weil understood of the public, as is proved by their 
increased consumption. Cider made from pure apple juice 
generally contains not more than 4 per cent. of alcohol, which is 
less than is to be found in some kinds of ginger beer. It may 
therefore be taken as a temperance beverage, and if the old saw 
be true that “an apple a day keeps the doctor away,” the juice 
of apples must be a wholesome and nutritious beverage. Perry 
is perhaps more palatable. ‘Those who are fond of it consider 
that it compares favourably with champagne; and, indeed, only 
connoisseurs are able to detect the difference between a moderate 
champagne and an extremely good glass of perry. Both 
cider and perry are manufactured very cheaply as compared with 
the wines of other countries, and we are sure that their wider use 
is a step towards true temperance. There are few people who 
would drink fiery, intoxicating spirits after either of them. 

MICHAEKLMAS DAISIES. 
Veiled in white mist and drenched with shrouding dew, 
Spectral and «lim, a disembodied band, 
Robed in pale shades of lavender or blue, 
Patient in varden border there they stand. 


Wistful their eyes and passionless and kind ; 
They stand compelling, intimate, austere, 
Looking like ghosts of yriefs long out of mind, 
Like guosts of dear delights dead many a year. 
LLIZABKTH B. Prercy 


Farmers have been complaining for some time of the 
depression in the meat market, but it has not been reflected in the 
autumn sales. Rams brought very good prices, despite the fact 
of mutton having fallen so low, and now it is the turn of the 
shorthorns, and the demand for them seems to be extremely 
brisk. One of the most important events of the year is the 
sale of the Duthie herd at Collynie. In spite of the absence 
of foreign and Colonial buyers, the bull calves went very well 
indeed, only eight out of twenty-four bringing less than a 
hundred guineas each, while four brought respectively seven 
hundred and twenty guineas, seven hundred guineas, six hundred 
and twenty guineas, and four hundred and eighty euineas. The 
average for the twenty-four was two hundred and filty-one 
pounds, one shilling and sevenpence. This is good evidence that 
he shorthorn, at all events, 1s not going out of favour at present. 
Mr. John Marr’s calves from Uppermiil, sold at the same time, 
made an average of two hundred yvuineas, and five bull calves 
belonging to Mr. A. T. Gordon sold for an average of two 
hundred and thirty-six pounds, five shillings and ninepence ; 
while of the heifer calves, one made three hundred guineas, and 
the average was one hundred and five pounds, four shillings and 
ninepence. Sales at Aberdeen and Perthshire poimt the same 
moral. lhe demand for first-class pedigree shorthorns has 
seldom beea so keen. 

In its own active, energetic way, the Irish Department of 
Agriculture has been collecting statistics that shed a welcome 
iliumination on the science of poultry-keeping. Theorists talk 
a great deal of nonsense about the number of eggs a hen can 
or does lay in the course of twelve months. It often induces 
beginners and amateurs to imagine that they can obtain much 
larger returns than they find possible in actual practice. A good 
English farmer bas told us that he reckons his farmyard fowls 
average only about eighty eggs each per annum, and probably 
that may be considered a very fair return. In the experi- 
ments made by the Irish Agricultural Department the 
average number ranged from ninety-seven to 134, but the 
average of the best flock was from 102 to 201, while that of the 
worst flock ranged from sixty-nine to 122. The conclusion 
arrived at was that the breed did not matter so much as manage- 
ment and the strain or individuality of the birds. That is to say, 
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that if you wish for good results you must breed from good 
layers and the progeny of good layers. 

It is very seldom that any Parliamentary Committee has 
such interesting evidence before it as that which was given by the 
Rev. T. Horne, chaplain to the Showmen’s Guild, before the 
House of Lords Committee on the Movable Dwellings Bill. It 
is satisfactory to find that he was able to speak so highly of the 
cleanliness, morality and general well-being of his nomad con- 
gregation. Ninety per cent. he stated to have permanent as 
well as movable dwellings, so that any difficulty about the 
education of the children shrinks at once to nearly 10 per cent. 
of its apparent proportions. The statistics as to the numbers of 
the travelling showmen are both interesting and startling. There 
are, as it appears, some $,000 Vans whi h yo the round of the 
fairs between Easter and November and then go into stationary 
winter quarters. In all, the chaplain estimated the population 
engaged in the show business at 73,000; but of these only 12,000 
were van-dwellers, giving an average of only three persons toa 
van and thus obviating any apprehension of their being over 
crowded. Showmen, he further stated, paid as much as £1,600 
annually to the city of Nottingham for sites for their shows and 
performances, £800 to Hull, and above £600 to York. While 
he considered the proposed legislation uncalled for so far as the 
van-dwelling showmen were concerned, he expressed a decided 
view that the modern sanitary bye-laws and the provisions of the 
Children Act ought to be made compulsory in the case of all 
gipsy encampments on common land. 


While the crowds assembled at Blackpool and Doncaster 
how how keenly English people are interested in aviation, 
Paris has been put into a state of excitement by a feat 
hitherto unparalleled. On Monday the Comte de Lambert 
in a Wright machine started at Juvisy and, mounting up to 
a height of t,oooft., passed over the Latin Quarter, the 
Place St. Michel, the Seine and made a_ circle’ round 
the Eiffel Tower. It was a magnificent flight, scarcely 
second in importance to M. Bleériot’s crossing of the Channel. 
Up to now aviators have displayed a prudent caution in flying 
over towns; and, indeed, it is as well that they should do so until 
the chances of accidents are reduced toa minimum. But the 
Comte de Lambert's « ourace is worthy of all praise, When he 
came down upon the open plain beyond the fortifications a crowd 
of 5,000 persons surrounded him and escorted him to the Tribune 
d’ Honneur. 

Argentine ranch-owners have for some years been famed for 
the prices they have paid for the best of our English livestock. 
Whether thorough-bred horses, bulls or raims, it mattered not; 
they would have the best, cost what it might, and our breeders 
have benefited accordingly. But the figure received of sales 
that have taken place in the Argentine since the beginning of 
September can only be described as extraordinary, if, indeed, 
they are not contingent in any way on the future success of the 
animals sold. We are told that “buyers went mad,” and such 
prices lend plausibility to the suggestion. Senor Unzue received 
2,419 for twenty-one horses, an average of £1,258 a head. 
rom the Haras Las Ortigas twenty head fetched £ 36,003, or 
an average of £1,800. The Haras Nacional obtained £27,145 
for twenty-two horses, an average of nearly £1,234, and the 
Haras Ojo de Agua £ 38,193 for nineteen head, 

We are now in the very heart of the shooting season, and 
the contents of our columns illustrate in a remarkable mannet 
the variety and extent of the sport enjoyed by the Englishman 
of the twentieth century. Ihe love of shooting big game 
and of seeking adventure in distant lands is exemplified in 
Mr. Millais’s striking article, “Caribou-hunting in Cassiar.” 
In contrast with it may be placed the partridge-shooting of 
Sir Alexander Acland-Hood, who finds in this his relaxation from 
the arduous duties of Opposition Whip. A Highland contributor 
tells us of the woodcock bred in that highly sporting district, and 
the paper on “ Boy Scouts” treats of what may be taken as 
another and very healthy form of sport; while our expert 
on gunnery shows how very keenly sportsmen look out for new 
inventions, and the notes on field and covert show how care u'ly 
the game of the year is studied and watched. 


Mr. R. H. Biffen, M.A., Professor of Agricultural Botany 
at Cambridge, has been recently elected to a Professorial 
Fellowship at St. Catharine’s College. Those of our readers 
who are concerned in agriculture and stock raising will no 
doubt remember two extremely interesting articles which 
appeared in Country Lire about twelve months ago. These 
articles, dealing with the Mendelian theory of selection and 
heredity, either in plants or animals, explained the system 
on which Professor Liffen has been experimenting with a view 
to unproving English wheat. Our wheat has always compared 
unfavourably with Canadian grain in regard to “ strength,” and 
it was the desire to remedy this weakness that encouraged the 
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Professor to start his experiments. In the course of ten years 
he has produced a wheat practically immune from “rust”; 
others which will compare with Canadian in point of ** strength,” 
and which at the same time are prolific enough to make them 
profitable crops in this country. At the present time he is 
endeavouring to combine the qualities of these wheats — 
immunity from “rust,” maximum “ strength” and generous 
production in one plant. What this would mean only wheat- 
“rowers can say. If he succeeds, as it is to be hoped he will, 
Professor Biffen will have earned the gratitude of his fellow 
countrymen for all time. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw showed his versatility the other night 
by delivering an improvised lecture at the Photographic Salon on 
photography. In the course of his remarks he disclosed the 
interesting fact that for a number of years he has used the 
camera himself, and proceeded to dissect the technicalities of the 
craft with a knowledge that surprised his hearers. The interesting 
point, however, was the comparison he drew between photography 
and painting. It was certainly not to the advantage of the 
latter. He said the academician cannot paint. He gets a 
model, dresses her in what he considers suitable clothing, and 
names her “ Juliet,” but at the end she is only Miss Wilkins, or 
whatever her name may be. The history of photography he put 
in a few sentences, couched in his own original language: trades- 
men photographers, gum photographers, oil photographers, and 
finally artistic photographers are upward steps in the craft. They 
led him to the conclusion that “if Whistler had not produced his 
‘ Nocturnes’ before the arrival of the impressionistic photograph 
he would have found himself very seriously rivalled in his own 
line." Mr. Shaw seemed to be a little tired of “ atmosphere,” 
and expressed a wish for a return to “sunlight” truth. It was, 
needless to say, a very clever oration, and charmed by its 
unex pectedness. 

THE WESTWARD VOYAGE. 
My friend the Sun, like all my friends 
Inconstant, lovely, far away, 
Has shown his face to make amends 
For half a weary month of grey. 
A furious march with him Ill go 
And race him in the Westward train 
And wake the hills of long ago 
And swim the Devon sea again. 


And V’ll go seek by moor and dale 
A flower that wastrel winds caress, 
The bud is red and the leaves pale, 
The name of it forgetfulness. 
Then like the old and happy hills 
With frozen veins and fires outrun, 
I'll wait and dream till darkness kills 
My brother and good friend, the Sun, 
: JAMES ELROV FLECKER. 
Seldom has it happened in the history of the world that the 
rebuilding of a great city has had to be celebrated, and the 
toasts drunk on Tuesday to San Francisco are likely to pass 
into history. The feat that has been’ performed reflects the 
greatest credit upon the ingenuity and enterprise of the people 
of the United States. It is only three years since the 
world was thrown into consternation by the announcement that 
San Francisco had been destroyed by earthquake. This is a very 
short time indeed, even in human life, and yet it has been sufficient 
for the entire reconstruction of the town. ‘Those who have 
seen it in its new guise state that the great calamity has been 
turned into a blessing, because in rebuilding the architects have 
been able in a great degree to utilise the principles of beauty, 
comfort and convenience which have beer evolved during the last 
half-century or more. It is an unavoidable misfortune that the 
majority of the great towns of the world have not been carefully 
designed at the beginning, and have grown in an irregular 
manner as the demands for accommodation increased. They 
are, therefore, shapeless and unplanned, and the wonder is that 
they are habitable at all. The destruction of San Francisco, 
regrettable as it was, has afforded an opportunity to found a city 
and build it on a settled plan. 





The angler is usually quite ready to indulge himself with the 
idea that he is especially marked out by Fortune for her 
malevolent arrows; but certainly it does seem as if, during the 
present autuma angling season, the salmon had been in an 
exceptionally exasperating mood. It is not as if they were not 
in the rivers. They are there, and have been rising in that 
attractive “head and tail” fashion which the fisherman looks on 
as characteristic of the salmon in a mood to take his lure. Nor 
have the rivers always been out o! order, too high or too low. 
On the contrary, they have often been in very proper * ply.” 
But, for all that, the fish have not been taking. It is very 
curious how universally and ubiquitously the lament is the 
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ame—plenty of fish, river in good order, but the fish will not 
take. No one, so far as we are aware, has been able to offer a 
reasonable explanation of it. The season generally has been one 
of continual small rains, though not enough to make a big spate. 
Lut still the fish have come up, and the weather conditions do 
not at all explain their reluctance to take a fly. 





lt is safe to say that there is not a man or woman who ever 
knew him that does not feel the poorer by the loss of the late 
Lord justice FitzGibbon. He was the very incarnation of 
much that is best and most characteristic in the Irish character. 
Wit, wisdom and sympathy were personified in him, and he 
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belonged to a band of men whose learning was not only tempered 
with humour, but also with the keenest and most provocative 
appreciation of humour in those about them. It has been said 
of him that he made a duil man not only feel himself to be witty, 
but actually to give out real and most exceptional scintillations 
of wit, so infectious was the atmosphere of humour which he 
seemed to carry about him. It was a very kindly as well as a 
humorous atmosphere, with a sympathy wh.ch is really perhaps 
only another facet of humour, as distinguished from wit which 
often has a note of malice. The late Lord Justice could be witty, 
too, though he would not sacrifice a friend to a joke. His loss 
will be widely felt in Irish Society. 


CARIBOU-HUNTING IN CASSTAR. 


By J. G. 


HE weather seemed set 
fine, and I felt so 
elated with my success 
with the moose that, 
when Albert proposed 

a retreat up the tiail of five 
miles, and then a cut in and up 
to a high sugar-loaf mountain 
about ten miles off the track 
on the Tuya Mountains, I con- 
sented, The bronchitis was 
still bad, but I could walk and 
there was no fever, so | meant 
to take some chances in a 
second attempt to get tie big 
caribou. Soon we reached a 
point opposite the mountain, 
and then the hard work began. 
| drove the horses, and the 
two Indians went in front 
cutting down trees, for we had 
to force our own trail. The 
way these Indians worked was 
really magnificent. Wecamped 
at sunset in a swamp, and after 
supper Albert and Jimmy felt 
so good that they went off and 
cut down over one hundred 
trees to prepare for the morrow, 
while I sat in camp and listened 


to the “chunk” of their axes MY HUNTER, 


ar up in the mountains above. 
At daybreak all the horses were discovered except Nigger, 
whose melancholy face was at last observed sticking out 
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of a bog-hole into which the 
unfortunate beast had sunk. 
We got him out and stood him 
in front of a roaring fire and, 
once fitted with his pack, he 
worked as well as any of the 
others. All day on the toth 
the trail led upwards, the Indians 
working splendidly till midday, 
when we emerged on the open 
willow scrub at 5,o0olt., which 
denotes the proximity of timber 
line, 

After a hurried meal Albert 
and | ascended another 2,o00oft. 
to look for game and the best 
place to fix our hunting-camp 
on the morrow. We covered 
much ground before nightfall, 
seeing a fair amount of fresh 
moose and caribou spoor. Out 
spirits were somewhat chilled, 
however, by the fact that on 


every fresh sign the tracks of 
a pack of wolves were in 
evidence. These _ pestilential 


brutes were hunting everything 
in the district. 

Albert is one of the few men 
who have ever been attacked by 
a wolf in North America, where 
such instances are rare. One 
very cold night in December, A bert took his team of dogs over 
the hills south of Dease Lake to look at some traps he had set for 
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foxes. Snow was falling when he got into camp, so he put up 
his own little tent and alongside it the small shelter which he 
always carried for his four dogs. After supper, having fed the 

5, the trapper sat late over the fire smoking his pipe, when, 
looking over his shoulder, he saw an immense wolf standing at 
his side, \s he moved the woll gripped him firmly by the 
shoulder, but did not succeed in throwing him down. It might 
be thought that the dogs which were lying on the other side of 
the fire would have vrowled and at once attacked the wolf, but 
this was not the case with the dogs ot Ca lar. On the contrary, 
they retreated into their shelter, where they sel up a dismal 
how! ol tear. 

Albert seems to have kept his head with admirable presence 
of mind, and being unable to reach the axe or rifle, he grabbed 
the first weapon that came 
handiest, namely, a burning 
brand from the fire With this 
he struck the woll three times 
lightly on the nose, when it at 
length let go, and he gave ita 
stunning’ crite k over the head. 
Phe wolf now slunk away, and 
Albert at once seized and loade:| 
is rifle. After waiting for 
half-an-hour, and as the wollt 
did not return, he became 


sleepy, so, wrapping himself in 


his fur robe, he closed the door 
of the tent and retired for the 
night. He slept very soundly, 
as the wolf had not injured 
him seriously, and in the morn- 
ing rose feeling somewhat still 
ind sore. His first thought 
was for the doys, and, going to 
ther shelter, he at once saw a 
long trail of blood leading away 
to the forest. During the night 
the wolf had returned and 
killed his best dog. After 
disembowelling it, the starving 
beast had dr iv ee d the carcase 
rooyds. and had there devoured 
the greater part. 

September 20th is one of the red-letter days of my life, so I 
must give it in full. At dawn we moved our outfit about four 
miles to the highest clump of wood and left Jimmy to make 
camp, while Albert and | set off for a long day on the mountain- 
tops in company with Birney, my riding horse. The walking 
for once was easy and firm, and as we forced ‘our way through 
the last of the willow scrub, one of the finest landscapes in the 
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world was spread before our wondering eyes. Four thousand 
feet below was the Tanziila, lost in great volden splashes of 
cotton-wood birch and poplar. Successions of deep green fir 
woods rolled away to the west as far as the Grand Canhou 
of the Stikine, and looking beyond were huge mountains between 
that river and the Iskoot now covered with deep and permanent 
snow. The sky was intensely blue, and yet it appeared to be 
snowing. But snow it was not, but the seow white masses of 
drifting pollen flying off the ripened willow flowers. As we 
emerged on the alpine wilderness a constant whistling was 
detected on all sides. At first you looked for snow-buntings, 
but presently you discovered that the notes proceeded from 
numerous little holes in the earth. The sounds were in reality 
made by the small Columbia spermophile (Spermophilus 
columbianus), which are ex- 
tremely abundant on_ these 
barren mountains and form a 
favourite food of the grisly bear. 
As we walked upwards we 
sometimes detected littie grey 
beasts seated out on piles of 
rocks watching our movements. 
These are the ground hogs ot 
marmot (Arctomus caligatus), 
which are also fairly numerous 
in Cassiar. Another small 
mammal that was plentiful on 
the edge of the snowfields was 
the bright chestnut vole. They 
tlashed here and there and some- 
times stopped to squeak at you 
just like the lemmingsin Norway. 
The uplands’ themselves 
reminded me strongly of the rein- 
deer ground in Norway, and the 
shaly slopes descending sharply 
from the little glaciers were 
just the sort of places in. which 
one would expect to see caribou 
resting for their midday nap. 
It was a glorious day for spying, 
and on every point of command- 
ing eminence we stopped and 
worked the glass industriously. 
There were hundreds of likely spots for the great caribou, but not 
one could we find. 

“1 guess wolves scare him right out of the country,” said 
Albert, as he closed the glass with an irritable snap. 

We had now walked about twelve miles, and I was feeling 
very tired and had great difficulty in breathing in the rarefied 
atmos phere. 
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“ We will just look this last valley,” said Albert, moving to 
the left and taking his seat under a projecting rock. I searched 
with the glass, and then gave it to Albert, who had hardly placed 
it to his eye when he dropped it, excitedly exclaiming : 

“Caribou! plenty big bulls!” 

I tore the telescope from his hand and, looking in the direction 
he pointed, saw a number of black spots dotted in an open 
slope under a steep snowtield about half a mile distant. The 
eye at a distance shows only general marks, but the magnifying- 
glass gives us details. What a grand sight! I had been 
stalking reindeer for six years and had never seen anything 
like it before. Over fifty caribou lay in one herd, and among 
them were twelve huge bulls, the smallest carrying a head 
any hunter would have been proud to possess. 1 looked them 
over with greedy anticipation. Some had great long horns, one 
about 58in. or 60in.; another had splendid tops, but poor brows ; 
another had a very beautiful, spindly head, broken up at the top 
in two bifurcating beams, each with long, irregular points; but 
the king of them all was the biggest stag which lay at the top 
and carried the finest pointy head I had ever seen. It looked 
short, but it was very thick and seemed quite a tree of snags; 
one brow alone was deficient. But we couid not sit and stare at 
the antler collection; we must be up and doing. It was getting 
late, and time was of importance in case the stalk failed and we 
had to follow on. Our first move was to descend into the valley 
and hide the horse. This was safely accomplished, although we 
were in full view all the time. Barney’s bridle was taken off, 
and he was allowed to graze in a little opening among some 
dwarf spruce. Here, tied by the rope of his headstall, we 
deemed him safe—a mistaken view, as it afterwards proved. 

We were now 0n the same slope as the caribou, which were 
still lying down, and anticipated an easy stalk through dwarf 
spruce about 2it. high up to within 300yds. of the deer. The 
wind was blowing directly in our faces, so that all went well 
until we reached the last stick of cover. From this point we had 
a fine view of the caribou, many of which had now risen to their 
feet and were descending the hill to feed on the moss of the 
lower slopes. As both Albert and 1 had anticipated this move 
on their part, deeming it as extremely unlikely that they would 
rise and walk directly away towards the wilderness of stones 
and snow, we descended quietly through the spruce and took 
up a position at the lowest point of our cover, which com- 
manded a small ford which the deer were almost certain to 
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cross, judging by the contour of the ground, Albert’s eyes 
glistened like those of a cat as he watched the caribou rising in 
twos and threes and running down the hill towards us. They 
stopped frequently to feed, and it was fully half-an-hour before 
the first stag, accompanied by two or three hinds, stood opposite 
our hiding-place. What an immense beast he looked, fully as 
big as a wapiti; and how keen I should have been to kill him 
had | not seen something better. It was an easy chance, not 
Soyds. away. Albert could not stand the t mptation, urging me 
to fire with the inducement, “There is no better in Cassiar.” 
But | had “done got experience,” and meant to rely on my own 
judgment, and told him to be quiet. 

Presently another grand stag came by—the one with very 
long horns—and the voice of the tempter again lifted itself. 
“Shut up!” I said; “I would sooner have one shot at that 
fellow lying down up there than kill twenty of these in front.” 
By and by each of the big bulls passed in procession, rernder- 
ing Albert almost crazy with conflicting emotions; and I had no 
little task to convince him that we would get the big many- 
pointed bull for certain if be would only have patience. 

‘* Hle’s got up,” exclaimed the Indian at last, and there was 
the object of my desires standing looking intently down the hill 
surrounded by five large females. I never supposed for one second 
that he would do aught but follow the line of the others, so 
quietly got into a good shooting position and cocked my rifle. 
When I looked again the great stay was walking straight away from 
us along the hillside. My heart sank to the depths of despair. 

As the stag walked away beyond range, I felt about as 
cheerful as when a local “ museum society” came to inspect my 
collections and fell through the floor. My wife and I got them 
out all right and fed them on tea and buttered toast. But after 
that they never truly loved us. It was plain that Albert now 
distrusted my views on caribou habits, and I could see the look 
that means “I tcld you so” come into his eyes, a look that 
breeds irritation and battle. ‘He won't go far,” I said, feebly, 
feeling pretty angry, but it was only the wish that is father to 
the thought, as | watched the white stern vanishing into the 
mists of space. Why had this abominable stag gone and done a 
thing contrary to all my previous experience with caribou? This 
was not yet the season of love and war, and yet he and a few 
hinds deliberately abandoned the main herd; especially strange, 
too, alter recent disturbances by wolves. lor a moment | wa 
weak enough to half-wish I had killed that long-horned fellow as he 
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oases, and a few bents and thistles w 
stones. Seaward hie a fleet of red-sailed s 
the bre White-capped, yellow waves 
and break in a s ver of toa there t 
falling water, mingled with the scream of s 
sea tears down the barri it has built uy 
with changing mood Clouds mov s 
following shadows falling on sea and lat 
haunted cloud a flock of te 


nd. They beat up against the | 
the wing, turn and flash away like s1 {] 
ill the time in shrill, thin voices that pie 
wind and water as the tria vie | rees th 
ind viol Now and again a bird skims « 
upon the water, where he dances, daint 
nig above th Waves, ] cht is a paper | { 

\ shoal of small fish erring fry 

Channel and a crowd of common gulls 
gorging and quarrelling and screaming a 

me the terns to join in the reve cal 


atom in their black-t ppeda be iks Nov \ 

. bird flies inland, circles over one part 
his fishing. Somewhere on that little pat 
nursery, and has dropped a fish for t 
mottled ks hidden in the sea of st 

1 merrily, and both gulls and terns a t 
itrusion of a new mer, until a hars ca 

m iw” of a cat, draws their attent 

He is a big bird, bigger than the g 

of the little terns, dark in colour and a 
beak. He overhauls the fishing-party } 
Irom the waves and makes straight |! 

ind wings and “ mi-ouwing” in a st « 
ri htened and pu led, the tern dr > 
comer swoops and catches it before it 1 
t rises to repe t the pe I nance 

ar ager 














a t nister. He extorts their all with the 
1. feudal baron or a tax-collector. L 
¢, and if the frv have lighted on an evil 
' rs have done likewise, and may return 
om | . is but a rare visitor to this Channel shore. 
\ itt neandering through the meadows from t 
oo | broadening into a miniature estuary marks 











qa f the shingle, and the further shore rises 
lk cliffs. The sea has been busy here, eating 

nat and 2 wn. On sunny days the water at the foot of 
a lIkily blue; in rough weather it is opaquel: 
and a x tide hurls its spray far over the brow ot the 

a face of the cliff is plastered with the nests of 

a iy be seen hawking for insects almost within 

: ne us waves, while the air is filled with thei 
1 aws, , breed in hidden holes near the summit, and 
en the gu ip from their feeding-grounds in the estuary 
wws fly ) yreet them and mimic their flight and cry. 

<t to show reas good as you, if we are black,” they seem 
ate my narch of the cliffdwells apart afier the manner 
a is. | hundred yards or so from the shore a great 
ke 1 ved with green turf rises from the water, a 
rous bit tier stone which has withstood the erosion of 

o On t ilmest day there is turmoil round its feet. 
may S na cloudless sky, the heat quiver in a wind- 

s calm, b ivs there is heard the eerie music of waves 
. ' rannies and falling again with chuckle, and 
. : und icking ; and ever and again comes the dull 
ofa ta swell that bursts in crystal spray against the 
tous rock. Sheer up from the water the islet rises, 2ooft. 

ws from the ith-song of the sei round its wave-lashed 

s to the | ¢ of the birds round its emerald head—a 


tress impregnable and menacing; and on an overhung ledge 
ts landward tace the monarch of the coast, the peregrine 


4 BOOK OF THE WEEK. 
HERE is no English writer who has done more to 
ake France and the French people understood by 
English people than Miss Betham-Edwards; and in 
the urse of her long career she has not produced 
inything more fascinating than the volume which she 
s French Vignettes (Chapman and Hall). We are not asa 
very fond of applying the terms of one art to another, 
e, of a poem as a “nocturne,” or of a 
but the appropriateness of the title of 
s book will be apparent to everyone who reads it carefully. 


asa“ madrigal 


paper there is a clearly isolated incident or character 

ight within the compass of, comparatively speaking, few 
ges, and when we come to the end of each narrative we teel 
n its way it s the completeness of a song. Take the 
san example. It has as its central character the 

itt hgure of Mirabeau; and a less skilful writer, careless 
ceans ol K lL t have been shed over this leading 
racter of the Revolution, would have padded the incident 
told with « entaries until it became dull. Miss Betha-n- 
wards concentrates her attention upon the single figure, 
ut which is manifested in the “ Lettres a Julie.” In 1777, 
en he was just twenty-eight years of age, Mirabeau was 
ng into the dungeon of Vincennes by order of the Staies 
[ Not very ¢ before that he had been married in 
it is to sav, by the exercise of pare il 
nce, to a Ww n he cared nothing about, and also, in the 
iway, had eloped with Sophie Meonnier, the very pretty 


g vite of a crabbed septuagenarian. They 





' lin concealment for some time, but eventually 
iS brought bi to France and imprisoned, while Sophie 
nvent walls. It was during this period 

is “Lettres a Sophie” were written. 


gene d to be classic and perfect examples of 


les of lite to which they belong. But only latterly 
drought learly, mainly by the investigations of 


le this passionate correspondence 
song on bhety them, a third woman, in the person of 
©, fad rabeau’s life. This girl was the fan 
‘ W-prisone! Mirabeau’s. Formerly she had held a 
= post in th e of Mme. Louise, sister of Louis XVI. 
SS ESUO! I r father and her lover she eot messages 
ira in the hope that he would be able to 
€t to seek 1 uhiment of her ambition, which was to 
t ir to some great lady. Mirabeau was 
wey aS Indes usually Was, iImpecunious, and saw 
ty to mak tle money out of the situation. He 
ers tro Princesse de Lamballe, in which he 
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his kind were honoured in Englan 


destroyed hawk or tiercel found himself in a far more parlous 
predicament than the modern lout who “ prigs a pheasant’s 
behind the keeper’s back.’ 


peregrine became an outlaw and every man’s hand seemed 


against him. The keeper, who regarded him as rank vermin: the 
ignorant fool, whose one idea of showing his appreciation of 
a rare bird was to exterminate it; but chietly, alas! t 

“collector,” who bought his eggs—all did their worst, and ap and 
down the coast the peregrine has disappeared. Only in two ot 
three favoured spots such as this do a solitary pair of old birds 


stili breed. Even for them protection came none too soon, and 
ones all seem to emigrate. 


With the glass it is possible to watch the doings of the roya 
household. There is the king himself sitting on that little jutting 


} 


point above the ledge. He preens his breast deliberately, gives 
a preliminary flap of his wings, gazes proudly round his domain 
and then swoops out over the dizzying sea. Up, up, he g 


voe 
then, turning landward, circles slowly’ over the downs. Woe 
vetide young pigeon or partridge that comes within the range ot 
lis majesty’s eye, for, assuredly, he will make short work of it! 
lo baby rabbits on the green sward, to helpless ducklings and 
half-fledged gulls in the estuary, death calls in the swish of hi 
tacile wing, for tield and river are tributary states and he levies 
full toll of them; but to his hereditary subjects on the face of 
cliff he is more merciful. 





Perhaps in them he recognis« 
fellow-venturers, albeit of humbler aspirations; or perhaps he is 
actuated by the same mysterious motive as the vixen which, making 
iome ina rabbit warren, will go abroad to forage. What 
ever may be the cause, it is only at long intervals that he harri 
the cliff, bearing off shrieking gull or daw to his grim thron 
And his visits are soon forgotten. 

rhe king goes hunting,” say the survivors next day, 
seeing him soar aloft; and the swallows flash and twitter, 
and the jackdaws jibe and mock under the very eye of the 
destroyer. O. K. Moore. 
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had the etfect of ducing her father to advance 5,ooofr. The 
letters he wrote to Julie throw a very curious light on h 
character. He begins them in that tone of respectiul deference 
which he could so easily assume towards any woman; but, as | 
goes on, familiarity grows. Iustead of being “ Mademoiselle, 
she is ** My charming friend,” ** My fair, my much esteemed 


friend "’; and in one letter, he, in Mi Betham-Edwards’s word 


“exhausts the vocabulary of endearment,” Julie becom: 
‘darling Liriette,”’ and Liriette is soon changed to the baby 
endearment of “* Fan-fan.”” Mirabeau was obliged to exercis« 
his imagination in the invention of details about the prospective 
situation, and in‘a letter written just before his liberation he goe 
into details as follows: 

** Although your duties will be strictly confined to the house,” | writ 


to Lirietie, ** you will have to dress with great care, In this matter Urg 


(Mme, de Lamball iS Caprices, which, oftener than not she bears t 
cost. 

‘My ar good tl l ) ve m som notion of your 
views as to iniary arra nts. You will hav rvants 

at your orders, but I ima that you will prefer a maid of your ow 

at y rate, s yas you remain narried R n up expen and 
me know. I must not conceal from you that Urgande’s fancies lle som 
what of a stumbling bl it this point we must go Into thoroughly. It 
incum ton me to know your pr se views as well as her own, In : 
my ir, W ca ynly arrive at a satisfactory conclusion vy means of a frank, 
intim talk To-morrow like Ceesar, I cross the Rubicon, but between 
to-morrow, tl lay ait r, and the day alter that, as you may ima ne, I hav 
five hundred visits to make, and a thousand things to do It may, therefor 
be impossible for me to have the inexpress happiness of s ng you 


immediately. If however, I can steal two hours from my parents they will 


evoted to you, Relieve me, my sweet friend, Sop! is tl ynly other 
ng for whose presence I feel equally impatient, — I lo to be near her, a 

meeti with her wou overwhelm me with delight But I \ t 

I should be really happier than were I with yourself, that is to say, whether 

I really nor sure a sati tion 

| usual disiilusion as swift to follow, and the girl, not 


ee nd indeed that ol Wile lor im, idl 
evaporated in ink.’ They were both of them gifted with a 


literature ended in the utter estrangement of the two corre 


In the Decameron itself there is nothing more touchin 
than the Duc d’Enghien’s love story. It is brought very clo 
to us bv the fact that Henri Rochefort, who is still alive 


ns that in his childhood he visited 
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irl life in est ¢ at ue wit a ston 
it r. € lent torms i very 
p it Nal I istor' lt wa Mare 14t 
that t i) it n ifter the ,oung Du i 
ita i the name of [rit e dining His 
Str rg, received a seale pat He g1 ( 
" o M.de Stu | I t i id ng 
told him ut he is orders it tw lock that very m 
tal r i Cavalry na i arry it Ul 
d'l His duty viously to y, bu 
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Duc w 1 not take When the messenger fr M. de 
é Va i 1¥V Int aeer, i i I it € 
u ) the vhen h oul uptors wel 
H <e the urn r isiv, and, laug Y 
l ra Y. l dea I i territor 
ited, and vowed that tor m I } is I Ww 
ind foo é al itely é ry. He therefore 
( ind wasa ike lin the « irse fa te irs 
t e armed men had su le chateau 
1 1 believe even tl n the deadly purpose 
I rm ul alter t m trial and condemnation by 
ma i e wrote a letter to Napoleon asking for a pr 
vudiet It was never delivered, and the end cam id 
rnor of the fortre where he was confined « 
! rer tl e dark passage after another 
into the ope ul 
! “ if T t “ “ 5 ~w 
"7 t n e t ris t 
t ' ' r \ rt, his i r, Ww $ tv it wa 
! 
\ 5 s later \ ‘ s fa He had | 
I n t, tween t tres ih yuter wa 
y ie il t r ul ayo Ss i tl firing 
! 1 Aly rav “ a been pr iread tl 
Tl 
He died th com] ire, a t his last act being to despa 
ur, a y anda te to ! wilt The b puest 
was carried 1 lhe yf hair, the ring and the note 
plac inder lock and key and not discovered until Imp 
wa \ vn at Sedin. No wonder that the authores 
t touching tale with Herbert Spencer's bitter remark, 
Bona s have proved the greatest cur yf modern tim 
MI MEREDITH'S VALEDICTION 
Last Poems of George Meredith (Consta and Co., Li’ mi 
til rv is remarkab yy hav rp ic verai n 
at t oO l ave 1 elt r tual ner 
re | la Mr. W. I G wrote an 
ar ir . \r i i hat ts rnaps, most 
t i rary mMpusitio tha ver came irom his ha 
I a ian, wrote som of his m spire 
ir. M retaing pg last his i rest 1 ils, 
W“ y was t o wh, his m s i to rf 
ts t it. ] ss n v ur. I 5 n, ) 1 1 v im 
t t fact il a wer I B It severa 
at w Av t ttot nuse of Mr. Meredith at any tim 
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xpression to an aspiration that will be generally echo 
And strength to-day is England’s nee 
To-morrow it may be for both 
>aivation heed tl 
The warnings; free the mind fron 


Too long the pair have danced in n 
With no advance from sun to sun, 


Ah, what a bounding cou'se of blo 


Has England with an Ireland one! 


















































We are i ned to th nk, nevertheless, that the most ris 
ev ume, aill itis nott is the or ail « 
Yonder’s the man with his life in his ha 
Legs on the marc rw la 
Or to the slaughter, i 
G ng the « ¢ lor 
Laurels he clasps in the words ity 
England his heart under every sun :— 
Exquisite humour! that gives hit 
Base to the ear as an ass’s bray 
Tne Mereijithian temperament, the Meredithian indig1 the Me 
yint of v.ew, are all expressed in rht lines, w 
ho trom the pages of his noveis 
A STUDY OF SOCIALISM 
The New Socialism: An Impartial Enquiry, by r ¢ 

Hodder and Stoughton 
IN this book Miss Stodd: has brought a very r rly 

yma vague subject Socialism has never ye: had a 
ar unquestio ed authority ; its tenets have to be glean rom the 
f innumerable minor prophets. Miss Stoddart takes t ust ten y 
endeavours to show from published documents wat are t 
f to-day Her book is illuminating, but it woul A k y 
nore so if it had been shown at the very star OS 
co tive system 15 th fou ation-ston ol platior So n 
| point is not wholly missed. It crops up in s rases 
Kautsky’s Con in capitalism civilisation is 3S 
Hardie’s: ** I economic object of Socialism is to m a 
capital comm it pr perty,’ and in statements qua finite 

acdonald, Dr. Menger and H. G. Wells quote vt 
very opening of her work, But the mere taking over by St 
railways, for instance, need not in itself be Socialistic, inde any ( 
tives adv te it Although the State works the Pest Of at 
a Socialist institution, simply because it ns tl , ve 
Fitness and efficiency are judged by examination and rew y 
wages. Tiere is no essential difference between the servant 
O.h and t servant of anv very large com>any \W r, gas, 

eve miik might be supplied by a municipality w 
necessarily Socialistic. It might be that the publi y only ma 
into a trailing concern, ind the common-sense o jectio $ not thatt 

an infringement of principle, but that, as a rule, pu es hav 
the nselves uncommonly bad trading concerns, 

Ilow ‘‘co-operative possession” is to be wor withou 
is the problem for which we await the solutios We ca 
Miss Stoddart when she continues: ‘* Socialists aim at a t 
tion of all businesses on which the health of the 
wou abolish private bakeries, slaughter-houses, Take a 
slauyliter-house. Ihe objection to it is that 

ulcher n ay Alli ana prepare for c nsumptlion 1 | s mn 
liseases such as tuberculosis and id g swine 
But surely th ublic health is as us ) Tory as 
Socialis A quarter of a century ago or more Lor adv 
followers to pin their faith to sanitation, and the Socialists can be a 
no monopoly in the operations conducted agains acteria, O 
Sociilism might reside in the manner of acquis " Wer 
acting on the advice of a Conservative Governme to take 
railways, an et avour would be made to s y t s 
oO thos who had su t by the pera I Miss 5 
is most su ssful it the analysis oOo t s y 
Socialism will deal with compensation Many tl 

ygether or give it a grudging consent. Mr. Bernard Shaw has 
speaking of land, it must honestly pur Mr. Sidney 
a others are in practical agreement. [he seizure v ly advoca 
years ag oes not now find any wightful adv t Expropria 
attrition seems to find more favour It is by Mr. 5 
\\ al mocracy may be trusted to f ;% 
ia ri, that t t $s olf Civilisation ur au 

crease in Ul Deatl S, the steady mse ol rates, tne 
taxation of urban ground values, the ¢raduatio terentiallor 
income tax, the simple apprupriation of the u i n 
vraduala rem-nt of land and other mor olies by a 

le Course suffice to * cullectivize’ the bulk of the u t rent al 
in a way which t demucracy will regard as su equ “ 
1 iu does not sitisiy the conscience of the tary Cass 
Much reliance is placed on the first me.tioned t es lor ie 
capital from private into public hands. 

After a careful examination of the ev s Stoddart 
the moderate and sale conciusion that * e > . ’ 
had the power, would abolish or profoundly t = 
of inheritance.’ Ti Gesire to transmit an sterit) 
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Or Cu PIONSHI 
HE golfing world, for reasons w 
fo hav x ted me « 
ness m tin of th 
Golfers about the future mode 
Phe next arena for that m 
whether the mode of play there will be 
ha ni isc iateiy we do not know; I 
ist 1 sirabl Fiose four fell days 
t too mu eve by t who 
t tra would seem the lightest Wi 
ul y the way, the large majority know. 
championship a at pre nt 
it to mal the whole field play one 
rou nt first day, and ditto on the 
ond and on the third day to let the 
xty or s0 west scorers play two 
rounds, and the score of all four rounds 
to ¢ nm the Cisio Phat would do 
away wil present qualifying rounds 
ind so rten tl avony considerably, 
It isa iliernative of possible adoption 


now llow long its adoption may be 
t | e cannot say 
Limit OF NUMBER THAT CAN STAR‘ 
IN A DAY 

It has to be recognised that there 
is a Xx limit to tl number pla ers 
that can be sent off in a day, also that 
it is alt ther impossible to play a 
scoring competition on any other terms 
than that all Competitors shall play on 


the same day. In this climate of un- 
certainty, as glorious as that of ypolf 
it l, the same round may iter mm 
dithcully as much as nine trokes irom 
0 day to another, The limit to the 


numbers is fixed by the hours of a 


reasona tihng day, ara perhaps we 


shall not be making that day anything 
strenuous One ii We reckon 
to close at 
light for more, 
Some Of us finished in the cark at the 
champito ship meeting, 
ommon humanity, ask 
nen to begin before 8. 30, « specially as, 
wity of the championship 
pray rs cannol ma od i cs 
se to the links, If the 


o finish by &S 


last couple is 


p.m., that means that it 


must start at §. 30, leaving you, lor the 

urs nh which you can b sturting vour 
cou titors, ali the interval from 3. 3o 
mm the " min tu 5. ,0 In the altleriaoon 

that is to say, nine hours in all, rhe 
rat it which you can start competitors 
within the hour, without blo king the 
< uw sO badly that you gain nothing 
by starti them any quicker, is found 
by experienc tou be thirteen couples 
Multiply thirteen by nine, you then 
get the number of couples that you 
can start within the cumpass of the 


reasonable polling tay, The sum works 
it, by ordinary arithmetic, at 


couples, or 234 souls, 


Nor AN 
ric N 


PROPOSED ALTERNATIVE 


ULTIMATE SoOLt 


lf we ca get olf 234 In a day, 
that is suthcient, At present the entries 
n championship do not reach 


that hvure; bul they are not tar oll 


it They are over the 200 sometimes, 
and should they reach the neighbour- 
hood of 250 we shall be coming to numbets 
propos becomes impossible. Stull, 
perhaps, to gv to meet our troubles 


to come, and though it 


chamrionship will in a short while reach t 


tive pr posai im 


to it in the meanwhile, while it still is possible. 


rounds is that half the held could 


another, without injustice, because a prox 


liscussion 


Honourable C 


play them best 


COUNTRY 


ON THE 


EDITED BY 


rp CONDITIONS 


hich are not quite obvious, seems 


to take place at the recent 


ynpany of Edinburgh 
of playing the open championship. 
and 


ghty contest is St. Andrews, 


altered from that which 
nut a change is likely, and a change 
of consecutive scoring play are felt 
and on whom, therefore, 


and fall 


ilternative to. playing the 


’ 
iat it is for those who faint 


The 


seems to be to make a three day s’ business of 


MR. R. H. DE 


with which the alternative 
there is no 


as well 


particular 





-ason, 


; we may wait for them 


is more than likely that the entries for this open 


he figure that will make the alterna. 


ossible of a loption, that Is no argument against resorting 


The merit of the qualifying 


compete in them on one day, and half on 


ortion uf each section could thereby 


be selected for the final battle and the sections would not come into mutual 


comp tillon, 


to us a little while ago that the 


umateur Championship was to have some 


championship, and that it should 


all, which is giving most troubl 


Yet it mav be that we 


with its congestion, 


It is a little curious that many should have been pointing out 


way of salvation from the congestion of the 


preliminary scoring rounds, as in the 
be the open championship, after 
There is pleasant irony 


shall have to come to scoring qualification 


HORACE 
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in sections for the amateur championship too, It seems the only possible 
way out, if entries continue increasing. 
New Tirins 
Taylor and Horne met in deplorable weather on the new Weybridge 
course last Saturday, and Taylor won by three up and two to play. In the 
afternoon two minor professional luminaries joined in a four-ball match 


Chis appears, however, to have resolved itself into another struggle between 


[aylor and Horne, in which the latter turned the tables upon the champion. 
A new and unattractive feature in professional matches was to be found in the 
this encounter. Taylor was described, properly enough, 


rather cumbrous t tle 


advertisements of 


as ‘Open Champion,” while to Hlorne was applied the 


of ** Record Long Distance Driver.” This is surely undesirable and ratner 


ridiculous. Horne is, no doubt, a very long driver and hita ball some colossal 
number of yards at North Berwick; but 
when it is considere 


part in the length of any drive is played 
"1 


what an en rmous 


and g 


by slope, wind ind, that only 


one drive in a million is ever measured 


at all, and that there is (thank good- 
ness for it) no such thing as a _ long- 
distance driving championship, this 
invented tithe might well have bee 
omitted, It is reminiscent of the old 


days of prize-hghting, when evervbod\ 


se 19 “ : - ” 
wasa hnonparell ora rame chicken, 


We experience a pleasant sensation of 


romance in reading of these ancient 


herces and their names in ‘* Boxiana,” 
but we hardly wish the fashion to be 
revived, Are we to have alliterative 


titles invented for the golfing champions 
**Walton Wonder,” 
Marvel,” or ‘* [ludders- 
Will Tom Ball be called 


** Record 


of to-day the 
** Mid. Surrey 
field tlero” ? 
in future the 


Putter” ? 


Long Distance 
It is sincerely to be hoped not, 
AUTUMN M 


The difterenc 


DALS 
in ditheulty between 
seaside and inland golf in the matter ot 


wind was clearly shown by the results 


of some of Saturday’s autumn medals, 
While Mr. Fry won at 
76 and Mr. E. C. Lee 
‘ix up on Bogevy at Ne 
Mu:rrfiel 


won with scores well in the eig! 


Mid-Surrey with 
was no less than 
rthwood, the 
and Sandwich were 
ties, \t 
Mr. Arnold Read won with & ;, 


medals at 


Sandwic! 
while the Honourable Company’s medal 
fell to Mir. Maxwell with 82, C 
Hutchison Mr. .Laidlay tying for 
second place at 85. When the tie 


ipiain 
and 
came 
to be played off, cither the weather must 
have improved or else Captain [lutchison 
must have been playing phenomenally 
even for him, tor he went 


well, round 


uperfluous to m 


in 76 and, it is ntion, 


added the second medal to his large 
collection, Muirfield is certainly Mr, 
Maxwell’s course. Hle and Captain 
Hutchison and Mr, Laidlay are all three 
acquainted with every blade of eras 
both there and at North Berwick; but, 
whereas at North Berwick Captain 


Ilutchison seems to be the right man to 
like clockwork 
Muirfield the 


champion is the most terrible, 


back he goes round 


in 70 -when it comes to 
amateur 


It has always been so ever since he first 


\ Le x burst into fame there by beating Mr. John 
On wt Of, Ball in amemorableand protracted match, 
\ - Ile appears to have obtained a mastery 

over those very varying and deceptiv 


greens whic h no one else can quite qual, 
Mr. R. IL. DE MONTMORENCY, 
Montmorency is a school- 


master at Eton, and = schoolmasters 


’ 
although they have very nice long holidays, cannot take them at their own 
The summer half is always in full swing at the time of the 
field for that 
be fully representative, since Mr. de Montmorency’s presence is undeniably 
make it so. In 1908 he 
England in the 


sweet will, 


amateur championship, and so the event can never 


was able to’ vet down 


International 


needed to 


to Sandwich to play for match, and 
signalised his appearance by beating Captain Hutchison, a feat no other 
Saxon has succeeded in accomplishing in this match, 
first played golf for Oxford in 1897; he was captain in 1898, and also played 
in 1899. 
dates would suggest, since some little interval elapsed between his leaving 
up to Keble. golf 
grown up, but he 

ever since, and has developed from 


Mr. de Montmcrency 
Truth compels the statement that he is a little older than these 


He did not really begin to play 
has been making 


school and going 
till he was quite up for lost time 
a golfing cricketer into a cricketing 
golfer, and one of the very best amateur golfers in the United Kingdom 


He drives very far and very sure, with a short swing that has more than a 
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suspicion of a hit about it; but his best stroke is plaved with a horrid little 
weapon which he calls his *‘ push cleek.” With this club in the strongest 
cros: wind he can hit the ball with really beautiful accuracy. This summer 
he developed into a deadly putter, and his opponent's last hope is now gone. 
Rye and Dornoch are his two particularly happy hunting-grounds; he also 
has a great affection for St. Andrews and Stoke Poges. Finally, Mr. de 
Montmorency played cricket and racquets for his University, and takes an 
infinity of pains over the racquet pair that represent Eton at Queen’s Club. 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE, 

{It is a mark of the starting of the winter season when the golfers of 
Oxferd and Cambridge buckle on their armour once more. At the beginning 
of the October ierm their respective courses are sometimes reasonably dry 
for a weck or two; but this most lamentable autumn will have deprived 
them of even this brief respite from the muddy winter that lies 
before them. Oxford have already pliyed a trial match, and have 
several likely players to fill the places of those who are gone, 
There are Mr. Holderness, who has done very good things at Dornoch, 
and Mr. Myles, who was runner-up to Mr. Roberison-Durham in the 
Cruden Bay Tournament; also Mr. Roulston and Mr. Legh, who played in 
several matches last year. The place of Mr. Robertson-Duriam will be 
avery hard one to fill, for he was a tower of strength, but Mr. Evans, the 
cricketer, should be very good indeed if he improves as he ought; of the 
younger players he was very distinctly the most promising in last year’s 
match. Cambridge are in want of good golfing freshmen, since their last 
year’s side was rather mediocre and badly needed some players of outstanding 
merit. If Mr. Walker can gain in length and power he should be good; the 
less forcible parts of the game he plays well. 


LOY SCOVTS. 


T was the sight of Boy Scouts singly, in pairs and in small 
lots, practising their profession without visible instructors 
and without any “gallery,” that always brought me to a 
standstill to watch, with some amusement, it may be, but 
with far more interest in the lads themselves and the 

serious side of a great movement. For it is great! You have 
only to look at the boys to see that there you have the finest 
material in the world to uphold a country or to make one. You 
may smile at the “ play-acting” side of it, but it is a poor 
judge indeed who sees no more than that. Not everything is 
wasted that is rehearsed in “ The Land of Letspretendia,” and 
it was genius that showed how to clothe a great purpose in 
the garb most attractive to a boy’s fancy; showed how to 
make leaders of the Little People; how to enable the boys to 
affirm by action what their fathers are content to debate: “ A 
country that’s worth living in is worth fighting for!” 

I watched the boys in Richmond Park, crawling through 
bracken or dodging behind trees; came across them further 
afield in twisting lanes and shady woods, peering through 
hedges or over gates, and sometimes statuesquely posed on a 
green hillside intently surveying, under a shading hand, the roads 
and fields below. It was the intense earnestness—the life and 
death seriousness—of the scout and the undisguised admiration 
and envy of those of his age and many much older who saw 
him, that made one wonder what the movement may not 
grow to. 

They are now nearly 200,000 strong in the British Isles 
alone, and the number is growing daily. That is a fine army to 
owe to the genius and efforts of one man; it is an army which 
may well prove of far greater value than many times their 
number in grown men raised in the hour of need. When the 
impulse to ‘take off my hat” to Baden-Powell was 
gratified, it was almost inevitable that one should try to realise 
or forecast the effect of this training on the boy and of the 
movement on the nation. One could see the boy alive with 
the awakened faculty and habit of observation, quickened in his 
reasoning, broadened in his outlook; self-reliance, self-restraint 
and discipline fed into him in a diet of his own choosing. One 
could see him rough-schooling younger brothers and companions, 
and conscious of being more a man than the elders who “knew 
no better.” One could see him grown to man’s estate—which 
usually means, old enough to work and looking for a job. 

What will he do? 

There are some people who do not believe in self-sacrifice 
and discipline for the practical ideal of a self-supporting, self- 
defending Empire, but are content to stake the chance of 
existence on the goodwill, indifference or embarrassments of 
others. Many take a different view, and when the Boy Scout 
becomes a man voter he will have his own ideas on this 
question. But that is a national, not a personal, matter; and it 
is the persona: that will first concern him. The training which 
he is getting now will quicken his perceptions, develop his self- 
reliance and widen his horizon, and, although the vast majority 
will, and must, settle to such work as they can get at home, the 
proportion of those who will want to strike out in new countries 
will be much greater than before. It will be his concern to see 
that he does the best for himself; it should be ours to see that that 
best is securable within the ample limits of the British Empire. 

It was while looking at the boys that there came the thought: 
“ The best material in the world to uphold a country or to make 
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one.” And then the idea: “ Why not help to make ours, South 
Africix?” Of the present 200,000 alone, many will surely look 
longingly to the countries where the individual counts for more 
and the chances are greater, and as the years go by and the 
numbers grow, so, too, will the healthy non-contents increase. 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand will have their share; and 
we want for our South Africa her share too. The work the boys 
are doing, the training and habits they acquire, not merely fit 
them for our life but suggest its conditions at every turn. You 
cannot watch them for five minutes without a smiling recognition 
of some suggestion and of some appropriateness; and to me 
it was that phase of our life described in “ Jock” that was 
conjured up. I had seen little people practising and playing 
at scouting on their own account after reading the book, and 
it seemed to me that it might be welcome to the Boy Scouts 
as a gift or a prize; that it might help, if an outside individual 
can help, to stimulate interest further among the boys; that it 
would, at any rate, be some little expression of sympathy with 
the movement and with the mover in his self-imposed task ; and, 
lastly and mostly, that it might turn the thoughts of some future 
emigrant to a british Colony where he is needed and will be 
welcome, and where he will have his chance—the only country 
in the world where the life of “ Jock of the Bushveld” may still 
be lived. General Baden-Powell, to whom the suggestion was 
submitted, weicomed it in his own generous way, and was in 
hearty sympathy with the last-named object. It may provoke 
a sinile, or something less indulgent, that a book written for the 
Little People should now be burdened with a serious purpose, 
and that ** Jock” should be proudly promoted to the position of 
a British Emigration Agent! But the author's letter-bag brings 
much evidence that this has already been done, and he ts only 
(but very willingly) aiding and abetting. 

Trifling incidents—a traveller's talk, the reading of a letter, 
or, how often, of a book—have turned the scale and sent men 
where opportunity awaited them; and, great though their reward 
may have been in many cases, the British Empire and_ the 
civilised world should be grateful for the happy chance, for, 
indeed, they owe much to the lads who have “gone out to seek 
their fortunes.” Is it too much to hope that a picture of one 
phase of South African life may turn the boy’s thoughts to a 
country where they are needed, and where, though drawn by the 
chance of sport and adventure, they will find a free and healthy 
life with scope and opportunity for greater and better things than 
those that may attract them most while young ? 

It was Khodes’s hope and aim that in Rhodesia a great 
white population should tind a home-—“ Homes—-more homes ! 
That’s what I work for” he cried out one day, standing on the 
spot where he now lies buried. It was his unceasing care that 
boys from the Motherland should come with those of South 
African birth, to help in his work as Empire-builders; and 
right splendidly have many of them done it. 
to be done, and there is room for all. 

The divisions between the white races and between the 
States of South Africa belong to a chapter of history which, | 
believe, is closed for ever, for the root causes have been removed. 
We have a country united under one flag and one Government, 
with one all-healing provision—equal rights for all who make 
the land their home. Rhodesia, more than any, requires white 
population and can well bear it. In all the wide world it is only 
there and in British East Africa that the conditions exist which 
make the life of ** Jock of the Bushveld” possible; and it 1s the 
writer’s hope that when the Boy Scouts of the British Isles come 
to be men they will not forget the land of opportunity. 

J. Percy FirzParrick. 


But there is more 


‘ . Y . 
RIFLE AN 12) ROE. 

PORT with a gun, to my mind, is not equal to a day 
after the roedeer with a small-bore rifle. One might as 
well compare the mopping up of pheasants in a turnip- 
field to the true sport of a rocketer coming like the 
wind some 25yds. overhead. Many a good day have | 

enjoyed with the small rifle, with its heavy barrel and 
orthoptic sights. The following account gives an outline of 
such a day, though it fails miserably to convey the enjoy- 
ment experienced. 

fhe autumn was far advanced as I approached the valley 
we had arranged to drive, with the aid of three keepers and a 
couple of steady retrievers. We came to a halt at a great 
group of juniper bushes, and arranged plans for the drive. 
The old keeper pointed out a small ravine some half mile ahead, 
running into the main covert at right angles, made clear by the 
line of crimson-leaved rowan trees. ‘This would lead me down 
into a sort of opening, or clearing, where my own intelligence 
must suggest a suitable stand. I started off on my solitary tramp, 
keen as mustard. The cross ravine is at last reached, and I slip 
down the muddy, wet banks under the old alder stems, cross the 
rivulet of clear spring water with the lumps of quartz shining 
white on the black, peaty bottom, and crawl up the opposit 
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de. where the water oozed from the black banks and the ferns 
fresh and creen Lhrough densely thick ling once more, 

d-at last | e the wie on the right 
1 he overt is about 150vds. wide at this point, the vlade 


‘ 
in wl h lam to stand 1 trom sovd . to roovds. wide, covered 


wit it green, rushy ttom, with heather knolls here and there 
and a tew single trees ittered about. | sce tracks of roedeer 
in the ft. black ground, where it is free from growth under the 
tre r where they « the sphagnum mo and also not 
tha i ed deer ha pa ed this way. \ ikely clump of alders 
wit ld enarled stems catches my eye as a suitable place to 
st ad, more o ess 1 the centre O r rlade. It stan out 
Irom the gveneral iine ot the covert, ind » commands a large 
area of vround. (re ng into position, t rifle i oaded, the 
ht is adjusted to, say, Soyds., and a seat 1s found on a sloping 
! v »u k 
| KIn up t the m ron the right | ou that one ol! the 
kee} s has taken bis stand high up on the side of the valley to 
ict as a stop Phere is evicde ly more danger of the roe breaking 
out on to the moor than of crossing the river. I hear t 
inter ttent throbbing of a phea int’s wings, and a hen floats 
wl the elace, fans out orm tothe ground, stands a moment, as 
if listening, and then ste ut of sight into a patch of coarse 
rass. A blue hare ambles towards me, sits up and twitches 
nose and eat \ll this movement points to the drive 
having commenced, and it is not long before a distant shout 
proclaims that “the quarry ” has be sighted. The excitement 
‘ mes mle , and t thumping of my heart is not relieved 
hy e sight of the old keep n the hillside practising a sort of 
ave war dat = hich the waving of arms and stick is 
included. lives and ears are kept on the strain. Presently the 
ind of soft pattern yr rust ‘is heard, and the forms of 
three lim brown - coloured doe move wwiy past some 
6ovds. down the glade, followed by a buck showing a fine 
paw of rs. They e restless!y, as disturbed deer will, 
\ ender vec utstre recl Then a pause comes and 
the ne are held high with heads thrown back and ears 
pricked forward. \| for the buek, the real danger hes not 
behind but m= tront. lhe tiny whitened foresight 1s brouglit 
quickly on to the brown shoulder, the trigger is steadily pressed, 
ind the three startled doe disappe ir in a fe bounds, leaving the 
buck kicking wildly among th wet rushes. Lhe movement 
n ceases, and | keep my position until the red, eager faces 
of the keepers appear through the bircies. heir caps are in 
their hands, and their faces stream with perspiration trom the 
extra pace that has been put on after hearing my shot. They 
pot the lain buc it once, and move jul kly towards it for the 
periormance of the last rite **Losh, what a muckle vreat 
heed ! “ays one. ‘“ Mlercy me, see to the horns on him. Nae 
doot ye'll ken the wecht o’ him on yer shooders gin ye win 
hame,” are some of the remarks that reacly my ears. 


Acam do | mar forward to a stone wall, nearly a mile 


ahead, which leads down into the covert and commands a good 
position, and here, contrary to all good behaviour, light my pipe 


before taking stock of the grand narrow valley that opens up 
far below. lhe river here ts sighted stretching up toa loch 
vleaming in the distance. A small tarm-steading, with its blue 
roofs, whitewashed walls, yellow ricks and brown peat-stack. lies 
a mile in front, nestling down under the high black frowning 
wecipices that rise up immediately behind. The blue peaks of 


CORRESPO 


A CORKECTION 
[To tHe Epirokx or “Country Lirk ”|] 
Sik,——-In your article of last week on ‘** The Hunting Season” the new 
Master of the Rufford, Sir Hugo Fitdherbert, is described as being the son of 
one ol the three brothers of whom Mr, Everton Warburton wrote : 
** Were my life to depend on the wager, 
I know not wh rother I'd DACK, 


The Vicar, the Squire or the Major, 


rhe purple, t pink or the black,” 
As the son of the Major, may I be allowed to currect the error into which 
the writer of the article has fa 1? The verse in which alone a Fitzherbert 
is mentior by Warburton occurs in his poem on ** The Wovore Country” 
(now the North Staffor !shire) and runs as follows: ‘ 


** Here’s H nond from Wistaston bringing 

The news from the neighbouring shir 

Fitzherbert renowned for his singing 

And Dorfoll’s invincible Squire.” 
The last of these, Mr. Jawes Tomkinson of Dorfold, was the eldest of the 
three brothers, and of him the next verse records : 

**Few sportsmen so gallant, if any, 

Did Woore ever send to the chase— 

Each dingle for him has a cranny 

Each river a fordable place 

He knows the best line from each cover, 

He knows where to stand for a start, 

And long may he live to ride over 

The country he loves in his heart.” 
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distant hills appear in the far distance, beyond the loch. But 
what is that down among the birches on my _ right ? A 
movement, and | notice a roedeer, though it 1s too far to tell 
weether it be buck or doe. <A_ patient watch, and 
another deer is noticed partly hidden among the autumn-tinted 
leaves. As the beaters advance those deer will probably 


be driven forward and away from me, and the urgent question 
arises, shall | attempt to stalk them or wait, on the 
chance of other game being driven forward to my _ pass ? 
The argument of “the bird in the hand” appeals strongly to 
me, so the stalk is slowly begun by crossing the rickety, loose 
stoned dyke at a depression of the ground some rooyds. above 
my position. A crawl through long heather brings me to a knoll 
with rocky face. The deer are supposed to stand some 150yds, 
below this, among an open covert of dwarf birch. A careful 
peer round the corner of the knoll, and the back and neck of 
one of the deer are seen, apparently undisturbed so far. A small 
rivulet from a soak or spring runs down a shallow heather- 
covered valley, which will enable me, with luck, to get to cioser 
quarters. This is reached with the utmost care, trouble and 
anxiety, and the wet slimy approach down the hill is taken at 
full length but with reiief and satisfaction, seeing that I am 
completely hidden. I must now be within 5oyds. of the deer, 
but the depression is lessening, and little or no cover encourages a 
further advance. Much time has been taken up, and the beaters 
nay be expected at any time, and witli disastrous results to my 
stalk. A risk must be taken, the advance must be made to the 
edge of a ridge, which may or may not gain a sight of the deer, but 
which will most certainly expose my position to their keen eyes. 

I hear the tap of a stick in the covert not far distant, 
denoting the approach of the beaters—not a moment must be 
lost. ‘wo or three vigorous lunges forward, and my head tops 
the ridge. ‘The deer are sighted and at the same moment theit 
heads are up, and they slink out of sight. I have been detected! 
The deer will not face the beaters ; they are sure to work forward. 
| quickly get back out of sight, and run wildly forward through 
the long heather, on a line parallel to the covert, to command an 
opening ahead. The opening is sighted reaching down some 
r50yds. to my right. No deer are viewed. 
\m | too late?) Anyway, let me do what I can. 
raised and | lie prone ina good position and wait, feeling all the 
agonies of uncertainty, then, at last, four roe trot past with a 


Have they passed ? 
lhe sight is 


buck leading. They slow down as they approach the far side of 
the opening. I get the sight on the buck, tire, and all canter off 
as if untouched! It is an awful moment of disappointment, and 
I sit sloomily down to await the keepers, who are with me ina 
few minutes. The spot is examined, but there is no sign of 
blood. It must have been a miss, and, of course, | blame the 
sight for not being a trifle higher. 

It is decided that I wait more or less on the same spot and 
that the keepers go far ahead and beat back the covert towards 
me. It does not seem a very hopeful business, but there is much 
to comfort. Suddenly a hoarse shout echoing through the narrow 
valley dispels such artistic dreams. Shout follows shout. 

“Kin, Jimmy, rin! Ye loon ye! Caa yer dug. Caa yer 

* But | see nocht,” howls Jimmy. 

‘Poon to the left, ye dodderin’, blin’ fule,” roars John till 
the hills resound, all which din means that the buck, which 
had been struck far back, has been sighted and brought down by 
the doys. W. MAITLAND STEWART. 


NDENCE 

4 J 4 se 

There then follows a description of “‘ Hlenry the puryle-clad Vicar,” the 

Rev. Hlenry Tomkinson of Reaseheath Hall, and the third brother, Major 
ifterwards Colonel—Tomkinson, my father, completes the trio recorded 

in the lines quoted; and as is stated in the appendix of notes to 

Warburton’s volume. The date of the poem is in the thirties; while the 

late Rev. Sir Richard Fitzherbert, father of the present Baronet and who is 

stated to have been the Vicar of the trio, was not born until the year 1846.— 

JAMEs TomKkINSON, House of Commons, 


{To rue Epiror or ‘Country Lire”) 


Sirk,—lI feel sure that the writer of the article, ‘* Tne Hlunting Season: Its 
Changes and Pro-pects,” which appeared in the last number of CouNnrkKy 
Lire, will not mind my putting him right over an error which has occurred in 
a portion of his contribution, — First, the quotation from one of the Lays 


of Everton Warburton should read ; 


**Were my life to depend on the wager 

I know not which drother I'd back ; 

The Vicar, the Squire, or the Major, 

The Purple, the Pink, or the Black,” 

Secondly, the famous lines refer not to the family of Fitzherbert (as your 
correspondent states), but to that ** Band of Brothers,” the jar nodile 
fratrum of the Cheshire hunting-field, the Rev. Henry Tomkinson, Vicir of 
Davenham, who was, of course, the ** Vicar” of the rhyme; the Rev. James 
Tomkinson, Squire of Dorfold, the ‘* Squire”; and Major, subsequently 
Culonel, Tomkinson of Willington Hall, Tarporley, the ‘* Major.” These 
three gentlemen were prominent members of the Cheshire Hunt— 
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the famous ‘‘Green Collars,” in its palmiest days, when the Squire 
of Arley was its Laureate The two sons of the ‘* Major”—Mr. James 
Tomkinson, M.P. tor Crewe, and his brother, Colonel Tomkinson, late of 
the Ist Royals—couid hardly be surpassed as first-flight riders, unless 
it were by Mr, Wilbraham Tollemache, said by the best judges to be one of 
the finest cross-country riders that they ever saw. An interesting fact with 
regard to the present Master of the Rufford, which your correspondent omitted 
to mention, is that he is a descendant (a great-crandson, I believe) of the 
great Hugo Meynell, to whom, more than to anyone else, we owe our 
present system of hunting and riding to hounds Please excuse this 
last digression, and forgive me if I have encroached on your valuable 
space.—NORTH SHROPSHIRE, 


THE PENALTY OF GREEDINESS. 
{To tHE Eprror or **Countrry LiFk.”} 


SIR I enclose a rough photograph of an incident that vou may 
consider worthy of record, and I should be glad to know if it is of usual 
occurrence. Last week while walking on the shore here I found an angler- 


fish quite dead, and inside it the whole of a herring-gull that it had recently 
swallowed and evidently been choked by. The bird had entirely disappeared 
into the stomach of the fish, and it was only on opening its mouth that I 
found a few feathers that led me to investigate further the cause of death, 
Both fish and bird were quite fresh, the former weighing 14lb. and the latter 
33lb. [am now having them set up.—A. L. ALLEN, Montrose, N.B. 

[We regret that the very interesting photograph accompanying this letter 
was not suitable for reproduction.—Eb. ] 

A LABRADOR THAT RETRIEVES SALMON. 
[To tHe Epitor or ** Country LiFe.”’] 

Sir,—lI enclose two photographs of my Labrador landing salmon for me. I 





LANDIAG AN 8hlb, SALMON. 


used him to land a good many. The fish in the picture weighed 8}lb — 
SYDNEY HOLLAND. 
[We have much pleasure in publishing one of the photographs.—Eb. } 





THE VIEW FROM RICHMOND HILL, 
{To tue Epiror or ** Country Lire.” | 
We are glad to hear that the Urban Council of Richmond are yielding 





Sir, 
to the numerous suggestions that have been made to them about the desir- 
ability of cutting down some of the trees that are undoubtedly obstructing 
much of the fine and famous view {rom Richmond Hill. It is full time that 
some such action should be taken, for the view is seriously blocked oyt by 
the growth which the trees have made in recent years, At the same time, it 
is no less satisfactory to find that they propose to proceed to this work with 
caution ard deliberation, 
The trees are beautiful 
objects in themselves, and 
while their remcval is an 
easy matter, the replace- 
ment of even one that 
has been removed without 
due cause can only be 
accomplished after many 
\ ears. Without doubt 
they are right in the 
policy which they seem 
inclined to adopt of 
felling one, or a few, at 
a time, so that the effect 
may be judged, and in 
not taking any wholesale 
measures which, if ill- 
advised, would be irretriev- 
able in the present genera- 
tion. —SPECTATOR. 

A VICTIM TO WIRE. 
{To tHe Epiror. } 
S1r,—When stalking with 
a friend in Aberdeenshire 
in September, I came 





across a ten-pointer stag CUCKOO SHOWING 
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WHITE FEATHERS, 
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os 





A FOREST TRAGEDY, 


only just dead, which had been trying to clean his horns in an old wire 
fence, and had managed to entangle them in the wire, which was also 
round one foreleg and his neck, so that the more the poor beast struggled 
the tighter the wire got round the neck. In fact, I had great difficulty in 
putting my fingers between the wire and the neck.—P. J. W. 


RIPPLE-MARKS ON STONES. 
[To tHE Epiror oF ** Country Lire.” 

Sir,—Perhaps you can throw some light on what appears to me a very 
curious thing, Quarrying stone for building, I have several times happened 
on stones that show the ripple-mark of water in a most unmistakable way, 
Of course, this would be easy to understand if it happened on the upper, or 
perhaps any outside, surface, but it is seen when the stone is cleft, sometimes 
right in the heart of the solid rock, Perhaps the explanation is simple. | 
should be very glad if you could explain it.—F. M. H. 

| We think the explanation to be that the ripple-marks were made when the 
surface on which they were seen was really the upper one. hat the stone 
solidified with this ripple-mark, of course made by water, imprinted on it. 
Then, after this solidification, the ripple indentations became filled in with 
washings of ¢ébris which did not solidify into one homogeneous piece with the 
stone. Subsequently a new stratum of the same character as the stone was 
deposited over the other, and the whole became so solidified together as to 
make one block, When this block came to be cleft, the line of least 
resistance, along which, therefore, the cleavage would be most likely to take 
place, would be that in which the structure of the stone was weakened by the 


ripple indentations filled with déérzs as described. The dédris, denuded of its 
covering, would then readily wash and wear out, leaving the original ripple- 
marks again visible. Such marks are often seen on flag-stones, and are 
accounted for in this way by geologists. —Eb. | 


THE FEEDING OF CUCKOOS IN CAPTIVITY. 
[To rHe Epiror or ** Country LIFE.” } 
S1r,—The account of a tame cuckoo by Mr, Lodge is exactly the experience 
I had with two the year before last. One of mine flew against a window 
and broke its neck, while the other flourished until winter approached, when 
it seemed to get weak and feeble, and with the cold weather it grew still 
weaker, though I did everything for it that I could. The food difficulty was 
great. Too much raw meat did not seem good for it, and the worm s ipply 
at times ran very short. Like Mr. Lodge, | did not like to let it loose, and 
still less to kill it. Finally the cuckoo died, and I shall never try to keep 


“ 


another; it was too distressing to see it ‘‘ going wrong” and not be able to 
save it. I notice the cuckoo in the photographs in CouNTRY LIFE has a 
quite plain dark head, 
All the numerous young 
cuckoos I have found 
around here have had 
white marks on their 
heads, Chese marks vary 
in each specimen, but 
so far I have _ never 
met with one with an 
entirely dark head. The 
accompanying photograph 
shows a bird with white 
feathers on the front 
and on the back of its 
head, Do you think 
these white feathers could 
be any indication of 
sex ?— FRANCES PiTT, 
sridgnorth. 

SUSSEX DEW-PONDS. 
{To THE Epiror, } 
Sik,—The old dew-ponds 
which are found on the 
Southdowns are used now 
for watering the sheep 
which greze in large quan- 
tities on these hills, These 








DSO 


Lr lohn Ilubbard ar Mr. (seor 


Dew Ponds and Cattle Ways” state that 


t v have | i sicns of dew oncs 
which they assume are of Neolithic 
orig They say they have found traces 
of such a pond at Cissbury, which is sur- 


rounded by an ancient ditch and wall, 
earthworks which they consider to be 
quite 4,000 years old In those days a 


x, with the excep 


reat portion of Suss¢ I 


tion of the Downs and maritime plains, 
was one vast forest, which | ‘an near 
Lyme in Kent, and covered the greater 
part of that county as w 1 aS Sussex, 
and then stretched into Ilants, covering 


an area of quite 120 miles in length 


: 30 miles in breadth Olten the Wood WASPS IREX 
inhabitants used to retire to the hills 

with their flocks and herds from the terrors of tl forest, or when they 

thought they were voing to be attacked by their enemie Needless to say, 
when this occurred water was requir d, and th * ponds were made They 
were formed in a circular si ipe, an l always on th top of a itll, i course, 
in such a situation there was not a spring t r, of inv visible source of 
upply There has often been ereat di ission to how these ponds 
r filled, and also when full kept > ven in the height of a dry 
mmer they will still tiway be tound to contain plenty ot water, 

In wet weather naturally they fill very quickly, a dd sit is sup vosed 

that when they are one full they are | t so by the con sation of 
t} thick, damp mists, dews and cloud-like vapours that can be seen 
hang over these hills even on a very hot summer's morning. About 
Lewes often of an even the highest summits of the hills are com 

| ely hi » from view y a dense sea-fov, which, in the summer 
as t rule, is ry precur wv ot 1 hot, hin day There Is 1 very good 
description of these ponds to be foun in Mr. Beckett’s book, ‘* The 
Spirit of the Downs ind in it there is an account of his interview with an 
old man at Glynde, whose grandfather and father, as well as himself, used 
to make these ponds ri following is his account of how they were 
made: ** First we used to hollow out the ground and cover it with a layer of 


rammed, and this was repeated, so that there 
layers On the last 


course of flints a compo of plaster and fine sea-sand was laid, 


morter into whi flints were 


were two courses of mortar and two of flints in alternate 


ind the pond 


finished with an edging of brick about gin, wide Another way in which 


they were sometimes made was by ** puddling ” the sides well to prevent 


leakage, and a good layer 


ind worms from maki 


' soot was employed to prevent boring grubs 


+ holes and thus causing the pond to leak. Anyone 


walking or riding over these downs will come across a great number of these 


ponds, but quite the finest one is to be found on Chantonbury Ring 
(which rises near the village of Steyning), which, althouch not the highest 
point, is on of the most picturesque owing to tl beautiful crown 


ol old beeches, 
which were 
planted by Mr. 
Charles 
of Wistow in the 


vear 17600 


Goring 


LIN 
GUN-LOCK 
ro rue Eprros 
SIR, Enclosed 
herewith are 
photographs I 
taken of an 
lock 


purchased a short 


have 


old ftlint 


time ago he 
peculiarity of 
this lock is that 
the same can be 
taken to pieces 
ind put together 
igain without 
the aid of any 
tools, there being 
no screws to re- 
move, but merely 
a plate, which 
keeps the various 
parts of the lock 
in position, this 





plate being in 
turn held in place 
through fitting in 
a groove under 
the flash pan and 


over the hammer 


and scear pins, 
both of which 
are slotted near 


the top, also by 
a small slide 


OLD FLINI 


GUN-LOCK, 


being pushed 
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over the front of the plate. You will 
observe that the hammer is fitted on the 
inside of the lock plate, on the other 
side of which is the maker’s name, H, 
NOCK;; also a crown and the initials 
G.R. below the same are stamped on 
the plate. This lock has probably been 
removed from a military carbine, and is 
interesting on account of the careful 
manner in which the maker must have 
thought out the various details in order 
to combine reliability and strength with 
simplicity. —C. W. W. Broun. 

THE WOOD WASP. 

{To tHe Eprror. } 

Srr,—I do not think 


insect more terrifying to the observer 


there is any 


iND S. GIGAS. ignorant of natural history than Sirex 


gigas, the pine-boring or wood wasp. 


Beautifully clad in bands of yeilow and black, possessing a long ovipositor, 


which has all the appearance of an extra powerful sting, and buzzing when 





on the wing like an angry hornet, it is quite alarming, though as far as 


human beings are concerned it is the most harmless of creatures and can be 


handled with imrunity, It is plentiful in most fir plantations, where is also 


met its less common relative, the black S. juvencus. Soth are very injurious 


to the fir trees; they lay their eggs beneath the bark of the trees. This is 


where the long ovipositor comes in useful, as it is also a saw with which the 


insect can drill a hole through the bark. The eggs soon hatch and the 


grubs tunnel their way through the tree, and as the larval stage lasts some 
time they do endless harm, in many cases killing the young spruce, larch 
and pine. At length, having eaten their way up and down the wood and 
grown to full size, they pupate in their wooden chamber which they have 


driven close up to the bark, so that when the time comes to emerge the 


perfect insect shall have no unnecessary trouble. Very often, when trees 
have been cut 
down, the Sirex 
does not hatch 
until the poles 


have reached the 
workshops, 
This is what 
happened in the 
case of the two 
insects (spect- 


mens of the 


two dilferent 
species) which 
I have photo- 


uyraphed. My 
brother caught 
them, and as 
he hurried to 
the house with 


one it escaped, 


but he ran after 
it and watched 
it return to the 
pile of poles, 
where, atter 
more trouble, he 
again secured it 
soon had it 
the 


bottle. 





Ssateiin 
cvanide 
lo return to the 
p hot ographs, 
they hardly do 
justice to the 
superb colouring 
of this insect, 
as the yellow 
orange bands are 
ot so intense a 


colour as to 


come out very 
dark even with 
the help ot 


an isochromatic 





plate. A yellow 

screen was WOOD WASP (S. GIGAS) ON FIR TREE, 
out of the 

question; one could not give a long enough exposure, It seems a 
shame to denounce so beautiful a creature as harmful, but that it ts 
exceedingly so there can be no question, and if any of your corre- 


spondents know of any method of destroying them without cestroying the 
trees likewise I should much like to hear of it.— F. 

A HUNTING-FIELD TRAGEDY. 
{To tHe Epiror oF ** Country Lirs.”]} 
Sir, —** X.,” writing under **O’er Field and Furrow’ 
Country Lik, speaks of a certain river as the Orwell. 
upsetting of the ferry-boat at Newby, by which Sir Charles Slingsby and 
others lost their lives, and speaks of the river as the Orwell, whereas it 
which runs 


> in last week’s 


He refers to the 





should be the Ure (or, as it is sometimes called, the ‘** Yere ”), 
I have lived for many years within a mile or two ol 
HARTLEY, 


along past Ripon. 


the scene of the accident.—G. W. C 





